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ABSTRACT 



This paper explores the role of religious beliefs in 
children's education. It raises the question of whether educators should 
encourage talk about a child's religion in the classroom, in parent- teacher 
conversations, and in preservice and professional development settings. The 
article uses two vignettes drawn from a study of a public elementary school 
in New York City. The vignettes focus on how the celebration of Halloween and 
the school's talent show brought into sharp focus the mediating factors that 
religion can wield in education. The paper describes the classroom setting 
and the culture of the school. It discusses the opening of the school year 
and provides a detailed explanation of how one little girl reacted to the 
school's elaborate celebration of Halloween. It describes how religious 
beliefs came to bear on the celebration and the effects that this event had 
on the child and her parents. The vignette highlights how the uneasy place of 
religion in public schools and parents' desire not to have their children 
stand out can lead to mistrust and silence, both of which are 
counterproductive to education. The article describes the importance of 
collaborative forums so that the boundaries between home and school can be 
explored in an open manner. Contains 18 references. (RJM) 
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Introduction 

After many years teaching K-8 children and writing about my own and 
others’ classroom practice, I began a project on cultural interchange to 
document how teachers, parents, and children come to see the world through 
others’ eyes. 1 This project provoked an old quandary about what teachers 
needed to know of children’s home life. My early training suggested that the 
most valuable information came from a careful examination of children’s work 
and their lives in school, since teachers can base their interventions only on 
what they see in the classroom. I may have reached this conclusion because, 
like many teachers, I never had the opportunity to look closely beyond the 
school day. This cultural interchange project has allowed me to think more 
about the powerful influences that operate under the surface of observable 
behavior and about what happens when teachers see children reflected 
through their own cultural lens. During this project, I began to see how students 
might benefit from increased teacher knowledge about what children usually 
leave at home. Before I observed children in their homes, communities, and 
churches, I did not anticipate how much religious belief mattered to families 
because in my experience religious discussion rarely showed up in school. 2 



All children must make sense of the differences between home and 
school, but some children have more distance to travel than others. Deborah 
Mitchell (all names are pseudonymous) is a seven year old who attends a 
public school chosen for its proximity to her mother's work place. Deborah 
travels a long way geographically and psychologically--this is her first 
experience with White peers, her first secular classroom, her first White teacher, 
and her first experience away from a Caribbean-centered neighborhood and 
school life. To explore how to reduce barriers that may inhibit learning for 



1 During the 1 996-97 academic year, a research team from the National Center for Restructuring 
Education, Schools, and Teaching (NCREST) began a study in four different sites which 
conceptualized the classroom as the most appropriate place to observe the process of cultural 
interchange by which families, children, and teachers with different traditions, beliefs, and 
experience come to mutual understanding. This work is supported by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement Field-initiated grant #R306F60079. The perspective represented 
here is my responsibility, not the granting agency. 

2 I want to make clear at the outset that I am talking about educational implications, not the legal 
issues often associated with religion in schools. 
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children like Deborah (Kohl, 1991; Ladson-Billings, 1994; Poplin, 1993; 

Rose, 1989) I have recorded the story of her family's experience in an urban 
public elementary school. 

One rarely explored barrier is religious belief. When educators exclude it, 
they erect a particularly invisible barrier for children whose relationship to God 
is central to their life. 3 My intention here is to consider religion as a silenced 
dialogue (Delpit, 1995). Just as race and ethnicity inform a cultural world view, 
religion is a life-view, a cultural way of seeing the world. As a colleague 
reminds me: "You can’t just watch me on the Sabbath to see how religion 
affects my life.” 4 Race and ethnicity are familiar topics now, even as they are 
awkward and evaded (Henze, Lucas, & Scott, 1993, Murphy and Ucelli, 1989, 
Jervis, 1996), but religious faith is easier to ignore. 5 The importance of religious 



3 Early in the study, as I tried to figure out the notion of barriers that inhibit learning, I happened to 
visit my 8 year-old niece in a midwestern suburb. She is Zoroastrian and had just returned from 
India after a first-time visit to her maternal Parsi grandparents to celebrate her recent Navjote, a 
coming of age ceremony. With pride, she had brought back for her class a carefully chosen 
mythology book and a small religious statue. The (African-American) teacher kept these items for 
a day and then returned them saying "they were inappropriate for school." My niece was 
devastated and I saw how her parents' irritation with the teacher's narrowness seeped out at 
home. When I visited school the day after her rejection, it was no surprise to find her unengaged 
in the quite wonderful Hypertext computer project and unwilling to enlist the teacher's help with 
glitches. At bed-time, in answer to my question, "Do you ever talk about your religion at school," 
she snapped, "No, of course not." Her nine-year old brother said sadly, "No one's interested." 
This was first hand experience of how religion as a barrier plays out at home and school when no 
mutual understanding is attempted. A year later, when my nephew completed a unit on six world 
religions, his own was not included. His teacher had not heard of Zoroastrianism and my nephew 
felt left out and excluded. When his mother volunteered to do a presentation, he didn’t want her 
to because he "felt like he had two heads or something..." (The class studied Taoism, though no 
Taoists were in the class.) 

4 David Bensman, Kemly McGregor, and Jianzhong Xu are colleagues on the cultural interchange 
research team. Each team member clarifies different issues, but in the case of religion, Kemly 
has been my guide. She has walked me through a terrain that is so unfamiliar to me that my head 
hurts when I try to understand the quantity of religious commitment involved in a religious home. 
Without Kemly's help, I wouldn't have been able to form a relationship with this family because I 
wouldn't have had anyone to coach me what was in front of my eyes. What I have learned from 
Kemly is the most visceral attempt at cultural interchange I have experienced (which raises 
ethnographic issues that both keep me awake at night and reaffirm how our method has enabled 
us to see with fresh eyes). Still, everytime I look out over a classroom or a parent group, I imagine 
that they are all as different from me and from each other as I am from Kemly and the study family. 
This gives me some notion of how far we have to go in making schools comfortable places for all 
families. 

5 There are dilemmas of presenting this paper — especially in circles where academics and 
intellectuals sometimes condescend and the private nature of religion is culturally sanctioned. For 
the secular among us, it takes some effort to keep the focus on religion; the tendency is often to 
dismiss religion casually rather than intentionally to avoid it. Talk of religion by the religious can 
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